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AN IRISH EMIGRANT SHIP, 


GOLDEN HILLS; OR, SINGLE 
INFLUENCE: 
ATALE OF RIBANDISM AND THE IRISIf FAMINE. 
CHAPTER XI.—LANCE BRADY’S PEREGRINATIONS., 
Oxe day, early in March, the ship “Good Speed” 
lay at the quays of an Irish western port, outward- 
und. The blue peter was flying from her mast- 
head, and a yellow placard on her shrouds an- 
tounced her destination to be Quebec. The decks 
No. 372. 1859, 





were crowded with emigrants; for in that year began 
the exodus from Ireland, stimulated by the Riband 
reign of terror over the cultivators of the soil, and 
by the newly developed potato blight. Country 
girls in gaudy shawls and gay print cottons; aged 
women in cloaks and hoods, chiefly dark blue, but 
sometimes scarlet; peasants in long grey frieze 
riding coats, corduroy shorts, worsted stockings, 
and shoes which might advantageously be used 
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instead of rollers to macadamize a road, they were 
so heavy and iron-soled; a few sailors loosening 
the sails aloft, and on the quay a mixed multitude, 
who filled the air with lamentings, as the cables 
were thrown off the post, plunged heavily into the 
water, and the vessel slowly moved. The wild 
{rish cry was raised. Those on shore were joined 
by the emigrants in their passionate wailings. 
They beat their heads, they tore their hair, they 
were frantic with grief. 

“ An’ there’s not one to keen afther me,” said 
Riley, “except my ould mother at home among the 
hills.” 

“Deed, an’ ye needn’t be sorry for that same,” 
remarked Lance, who had looked on with philoso- 
phic indifference, champing a straw in his mouth ; 
“ for it’s no sich pleasant noise as that I’d like to 
swell it bigger. One wud think we was all sailin’ 
sthraight away to be drowned. Never mind; they'll 
get over it.” 

Which, indeed, was the case. Out of sight of 
the waving handkerchiefs, and out of hearing of 
the wail, most of the emigrants began to address 
themselves to present circumstances. One or two 
brisk contests took place respecting berths, and 
most animated objurgations among the women 
concerning tin-ware, which it was impossible to 
individualize. 

* Arrah, sure there’s next to no difference at all 
betune the mugs,” observed Lance to a mother of 
a family, who was in full tide of eloquence at another 
mother of a family; “an’ it ill becomes ye to be 
fightin’ like this, an’ ye but half an hour from the 
fine ould Emerald Isle, the first jim of the say, that 
ye're biddin’ good-bye to for ever.” 

Whereupon, the one, turning her eyes to the 
receding coast, took up her former doleful wail : 
“Ohone, ohone, an’ why did I ever lave ye, poor 
Ireland, the veins of my heart ?”—which romantic 
appeal it would not have been difficult to answer, 
seeing that her husband and herself had conspired 
to keep back a part of the rent justly payable to 
their landlord, and were even now escaping with 
it; and every furlong of additional blue between 
them and the shore augmented their security. But 
the other matron, not being so sensitive to patriotic 
emotion, caught at Lance’s words. 

“For ever! Indeed an’ I’m sure I’m not, but 
goin’ to come back like one of the quality meself; 
an’ it’s I that will dhrive in my carriage afore the 
doors of Biddy Doherty herself—so I will! Honest 
man, I'd have ye attend to yer own business, if ye 
have any, an’ lave this woman an’ me to settle about 
the mug. Tisn’t your mug, is it ?” 

Lance being unable to answer in the affirmative, 
shrugged his shoulders, and picked up another 
straw. The lady who was so moved at thoughts 
of exile, having recovered her weakness by this 
time. the skirmish was renewed, till the children of 
both parties, crying lustily for their dinners, the 
belligerents adjourned to the cooking-place, to join 
in the tumultuous atmosphere which perpetually 
eddied about that portion of the steerage. 

Past the farthest headlands, and the winking 
lights which came out at sundown, like red stars, 
the Atlantic, broad and blue, stretched before the 
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voyagers for many a thousand miles. Lance lef 
them, in the pilot-boat; aud so ended his syy. 
veillance of his lodger. 

Lance was very busy all the next day. His wor 
had ran into arrears during his attendance on Riley: 
so he walked cight or nine miles in short lengths, 
and visited a variety of places, and collected various 
little matters of rent due to himself out of teno. 
ments which he possessed; and wrote a good deal, 
after a mis-spelt fashion, in account-books he kept 
for his employer. Towards nightfall he walked 
into Mrs. Doherty’s cabin, and proved irresistible 
to the obduracy of that matron. He let his pockets 
be picked by the children, of two oranges and some 
peppermint drops, and danced a hornpipe to his 
own whistling, within the narrow limits of an open 
pair of tongs, for their amusement; in a word, re- 
established himself in his former popularity. Mp, 
Brady was, perhaps, the most popular man. of his 
class in Castlebay: his repute gained him an agree. 
able life: though he enjoyed the distinction of being 
a process-server, nobody disliked him; as an eligible 
match he was invited to every merry-making; ani, 
despite his personal ugliness, the comeliest lass in 
the parish would have been proud of him as am 
admirer. But Lance was fancy-free. He provoked 
the match-making mothers of Castlebay by the 
universality of his attentions to their daughters, 
and quietly went on minding his own business so 
successfully, that every year added to his desirable- 
ness as a son-in-law, while adding also certain 
crow’s-feet to the corners of his eyes, and an in- 
cipient baldness to his crown. 

Betimes next morning, as the earliest dawn red- 
dened the east, Lance set off at a brisk pace fora 
twelve miles’ walk to Golden Hills. The length of 
road exhilarated him; his strong sinews liked the 
exertion before them. Larks rose from the fields 
as the day advanced, into the sky, dappled with 
cloudlets like bits of foam afloat upon a sea. Lance 
paused at one field with a thorn hedge, under which 
were some sheep. 

“ An’ there’s a lamb, bless its little innocent 
face! if the ould wives spakes thrue, it’s a good 
sign to have it lookin’ at me wid its pair of black 
eyes, an’ it bein’ the first lamb I seen this season. 
How beautiful the Lord makes all the young things: 
the way we wouldn't hart them, the wee weak 
crathurs, but wad love them, and care for ’em. 
Sure the wee shy chickens are the darlingest things 
alive, barrin’ a little laughin’ baby. Whisht! theres 
a pair of ravens: an’ they’re afther no good, I'l 
be bound. They’re hunting somethin’.” 

The ravens were flying low, and croaking dis- 
mally: they made several erratic turnings, and pre- 
sently settled down. Lance jumped over the roat- 
side fence, and made his way to the spot; but 
several trenches had to be crossed before he could 
reach the place where the birds had swooped, and 
where, under a bank, they were pecking at a dead 
hare. They cunningly measured the distance ©! 
the man, and stirred not for all his*shouts and 
wavings of the stick, till he bethought himself 0! 
a stratagem, and stooping, presented it at them ™ 
the manner of a gun. They rose immediately. 


| The hare had been dead only a few minutes, and 
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its head was laid open by blows from the iron beak 
of the carrion-bird who had perched on it. 

“The counthry must just be planted wid bushes 
here an’ there, to give ye cover,” remarked Lance, 
looking round on the bare hill, “or all these ravens 
must be shot. You poor little baste, a runnin’ 
out in the hoarfrost this fine mornin’, to look for 
yer breakfast of a sprig of dandeline or young sorrel, 
an’ then to be took up so short, an’ yer little plea- 
sent life ended by them murtherin’ birds. Well, 
sure a gentleman afther ye with his greyhounds 
wud be as bad, an’ ye’d bein pain longer.” Lance 
tied the hare to the end of his stick, and walked on. 

Mr. Lance Brady had yet further to walk; but 
any amount of pedestrianism was to him agreeable. 
He went over to Lissard Point on business for his 
employer, which included a visit to Riley’s mother. 

The old woman, wiry. straight, and keen as a 
wild bird, looked at him ‘suspiciously from her 
bright sunken eyes. 

“Ye have a news of my son: tell it to me at 
once, whether it be good or bad. He sind mea 
word before, not to be afeard, for he was all right?” 

She said it interrogatively, and he could hear the 
knitting needles in her fingers clicking together in 
her nervous trembling. - 

“Good news, ma’am, only good news. 
son is gone to America, safe an’ sound.” 

She started up. “Safe an’ sound! Thanks be to 
God!” 

A sudden rain of tears from the old eyes, and a 
sudden clasping of the thin hands. 

“Who did this? Who saved my son ?” 

Lance looked at her full, and pronounced Mr. 
Kingston’s name. 

* Are you quite sure of this?” she said, after a 
pause. Lance affirmed it again. “Then I will 
take care of him,” the old woman said ; and Lance 
smiled to himself at the puny power her care or 
help must be. 


Your 


CHAPTER XII.—IN THE TWILIGHT. 
“You will certainly work yourself blind over that 
muslin,” predicted Laura one evening, encourag- 
ingly. “My dear child, you have sat the entire 
afternoon over that wretched strip of edging.” 

“Well,” said Lina, looking up—and the tempo- 
rary rest made her eyes water, proving how closely 
they had been strained—*“I am not so quick as I 
might be, and I am bound to work better than my 
pupils ; so I must make up in perseverance what I 
want in handicraft.” . 

“You have improved, Lina; these leaves are very 
well worked.” 

“Thank you; that is commendation, being from 
a judge.” She resumed, though daylight was 
failing. “I used to study books more than work, 
and now have to reverse the process. That is how 
neglects in education come up against us after- 
wards.” 

“Yes, I remember one time that you fancied you 
might become a great linguist, and pored over 
Alek’s “Cxsar” with dishevelled locks, while Miss 
Pierce fancied you were practising embroidery. 
Now I warn you this is blind man’s holiday; but 
Tl bring gentle force to bear.” 





By opening the piano, and playing upon it. 
Laura had a fine full touch, which could interpret 
bright dashing melodies vivaciously, and also linger 
lovingly among rich chords. Lina played but 
weakly; from her very appreciation of the soul of 
music, she was incapacitated as an interpretenof it 
in notes, which are to its subtle essence as words 
to thoughts. Not always the greatest thinker is 
most fluent in language. Lina’s fingers could not 
express fittingly what so deeply moved her. - Seated 
at the window now, leaning against the sash, in 
moments of such idleness as are golden rest, she 
listened to airs suitable for the twilight—airs that 
glide along with the pensiveness of the hour, and 
give it utterance—music that fills the heart like 
a lulling tide, and the chafings and restlessness of 
the day are calmed. 

Frank’s coming in was a jarring event; and he 
was so full of some boyish plans, and chattered so 
much about them, that all enjoyment of the music 
seemed at an end. When Laura ordered him to 
begone, he only made a pert reply: Lina felt ha- 
rassed, but said: “It is not fair to disturb Laura’s 
music; we will go into the dining-room, and you 
can tell me there.” 

“How you do humour that troublesome boy !” 
called Laura after them; while her sister would 
have found it the easiest thing in the world to say, 
“Don’t tease me, Frank,” but for one restraining 
thought. She felt as if her Master had, in some 
sort, given her charge of this younger brother. 
She must not lightly give way to self-indulgence 
where he was concerned, nor neglect the simplest 
means of acquiring influence over him, and access 
to his heart. 

A great deal of what is called “teasing” is 
merely the complaint of invaded selfishness. Lina 
was not sorry for giving up her enjoyment tempo- 
rarily, when she saw the gladness it gave him to 
have a listener. 

Mr. O’Brien happened to be staying in the house— 
a not unfrequent circumstance—and the gentlemen 
had just come in from Mr. Kingston’s study. Rosie, 
the youngest child of the family, was sitting on a 
footstool, her chin on her father’s knee, and her 
blue eyes intent about a story which Mr. O’Brien 
was telling, of some house lately attacked by the 
Ribandmen. A very frightened expression was 
gathering in the little face, but nobody perceived it 
—Lina, because she was short-sighted, and her 
father, because he did not look at her. And so, 
when Lina had slipped back to the dusky drawing- 
room, poor little Rosie listened still; fascinated 
by the very terror of the tales they were relating, 
and by the animated gestures with which Mr. 
O’Brien shot and poniarded any number of assail- 
ants. 

Laura did not herself care for the music of feel- 
ing, and had dashed into a series of brilliant pieces, 
such as were most effective in showing off her 
powers of execution, and causing people to say how 
well Miss Kingston played. For this, and the like 
commendation, Laura did most things. She soon 


left for the lighted room, having no partiality for 

darkness ; and a servant came to close the shutters, 

and bar them with the heavy bolts which had at 
G 2 
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first terrified Lina, but now were become matters of 
secure feeling. 

Lina played the Evening Hymn softly, in the 
dark, and sang it to herself. Her voice was not 
much; she could barely take the second in a duet 
with Laura, who had cultivated hers into a good 
soprano, and sung with a self-possession which 
made it seem much finer than it was. Lina flut- 
tered so greatly on all occasions of exhibition, that 
her small voice was nigh smothered, which drew 
upon her the after animadversions of her first 
treble. 

Now the hymn soothed her. Her heart made 
music of the words. She felt the necessity of di- 
recting her thoughts to God habitually ; of cultivat- 
ing an intimate fellowship with the mind of her 
Saviour. She longed to be imbued with a likeness 
to that Divine Mind; she longed to “abide in 
him.” Only by a frequent seeking of his presence 
could she attain a sense of nearness. Whenever 
she was alone, she made a conscience of looking up 
to him, and trying to transmute a time of solitude 
into a season of communion with her precious 
Saviour. Not always successful—oftentimes taught 
the sad lesson of her own powerlessness to rein 
in the wandering earth-bound thoughts; still the 
habit was a strengthener of her spiritual life, and 
helped her to the realization of “things unseen.” 

Certainly she was unduly given to introspection. 
, It disheartened her to look at her own sinfulness 
and weakness; she did not always remember that 
God looked not at her, but upon the face of his 
anointed, and upon his spotless soul, the offering 
for sin. Jesus was her representative in heaven ; 
but she had not always the realizing sense of that 
blessed truth which is the Christian’s sunshine. 
Ah! the earthliness of every thought, the weak- 
ness of her holiest aspiration, the clinging of her 
affections to the world—her little world! It needs 
no fascination of fashionable life, no engrossment 
of moneyed cares, to make a world strong enough 
to bind down our hearts. The poorest circum- 
stances may do it; the most retired life and ordi- 
nary routine of events may fill the heart as com- 
pletely, and shut out God as effectually, as the 
exciting career of the political leader, or the labo- 
rious pleasures of the fashionable lady. The hum- 
ble widow’s two-roomed cottage and her half dozen 
acquaintances, may form a world as ruinous to her 
soul as the rich man’s palatial home and many 
friends. 

Again Frank interrupted Lina’s quiet time; 
first, by his voice saying, “I'll ask her ;” and forth- 
with he turned the handle in his abrupt fashion, 
and entered. “ Here’s Laura been at me about dis- 
turbing you awhile ago, and said I ought to be 
ashamed of persecuting you. Now, do I persecute 
you? and were you vexed that time ?” 

Lina hesitated. “For an instant I was, Frankie, 
because I was enjoying the music, and had a little 
headache.” 

“ Always tell me, then, in future. I hope I’m 
not such an unreasonable fellow as to want to tor- 
ment you like that. But you know boys never 
have headaches; and somehow, we don’t think, 





about other people: I suppose it’s selfishness.” 
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He was twisting the handle about so much, that 
Lina feared the screws would give way. “ Frankie, 
that lock was mended lately.’ 

“Oh, I forgot that.” Then, with a short sigh, 
and casting himself into a chair: “ Why do you sit 
by yourself in the dark?” 

“To rest my eyes, party; and partly to think,” 

“ What in the world do you think about ?” 

Lina paused a moment, to speak reverently. «J 
try to think of the Lord Jesus, Frank, my dear 
Saviour; and to remember all the reasons I haye 
for loving him.” 

Frank changed his position to lying on the hearth 
rug. “I’m afraid your teaching of those children 
is not doing much good. I saw Jack Moran put 
his fingers into the honey left for the bees, and 
pick away a great piece of the comb.” 

“When, Frank ?” 

“This very evening. I intended to tell you. I 
hallooed after him, but he scampered away very 
fast.” 

“T am sorry,” said Lina. 
his lessons well, and learned rapidly.” 


“ Jack has always said 
She re- 


membered having very lately given to his memory 
the story of Hagar, and her words, “Thou, God, 
He also knew the commandments by 
“ Are you quite sure 


seest me.” 
rote. Lina was dispirited. 
it was Jack Moran ?” 

“ Little fellow in cord jacket, with a brown patch. 
Just so. I hope you'll put him out of your class 
—the young thief!” 

“Oh, Frank, I ought to take twice as much pains 
with him when he needs it so much. The honcy 
was a strong temptation to him: we can hardly 
estimate how strong, who have honey whenever we 
want it. We are all too guilty, Frank, not to be 
kind to those who err. Satan had that temptation 
for poor Jack, and he has others for us, not less 
sinful, though of a different kind. And if the Lord 
Jesus were to cast ws off for ow offences, where 
should we be?” She spoke a little more about 
Him whom her soul loved, and was pleased by 
Frank’s quiet listening. Then she thought of the 
offender, and of what her course should be: clearly, 
to remove the temptation to further wrong-doing, 
and then to awaken his heart to a sensitiveness af 
conscience if she could. “I do not pray enough 
for them, poor children!” she said, mentally. “J 
do not feel sufficiently that my utmost efforts, with- 
out the Spirit of God moving their hearts, are as 
the idle wind. I must make it more of a sacred 
duty to pray for them.” And Lina thought of 
setting apart an hour, one day in each week, for 
especial prayer on behalf of her pupils individually. 
Over her memory came the words, “ Without 
whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy.” 

The bell rang for tea. Frank continued to lie 
quietly on the rug; and, stooping over him, she 
saw that he was asleep. “I hope he heard some 
of my words about Jesus,” she thought. “Oh 
that God may give me strength to live a Christian 
life in the sight of my brothers! How quickly 
Frank perceives a blemish in my conduct; he even 
watches my looks. ‘Take heed that ye offend no! 
one of these little ones.’ Dear Frank! how! 
hope he will be a Christian man. My Father 
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heaven, convert his soul!” And she made a re- 
solve of watching unto prayer over her every act 
and word, as being a witness for the Lord Jesus. 





A GREAT AND ODD MAN. 


Oxe of the oddest of all odd men, John Kepler, 
was also one of the greatest among the great. 
Qualities united in his character, which are very 
rarely associated, and which seem indeed to be 
almost incompatible—the wild fancy and the pro- 
found intellect—the spirit of daring assumption 
and of laborious inquiry. He was ardent and 
impetuous, while a most industrious and patient 
student of nature; intensely impulsive and dog- 
gedly persevering ; an inveterate dreamer of dreams 
and a severe mathematician; perpetually building 
castles in the air, yet never hesitating to sacrifice 
the phantasms of his own imagination, however 
fondly cherished and endeared by the constant la- 
bour of years, the moment the fact became patent 
that they had no basis in truth. It was owing to 
this quality, that, while adopting an utter unphilo- 
sophical mode of investigation—that of starting 
hypotheses to account for phenomena—he yet 
groped his way through a multitude of absurd 
and false suppositions, to some of the most 
sublime discoveries ever made by the genius of 
man. 

By his Taree Great Laws, which have won 
for him the too ambitious title from posterity of 
the “ Legislator of the Heavens,” he established the 


true figure of the orbits of the planets, expounded 
the formal proportions of their motions and dis- 
tances, and thus revealed the fact of their relation- 
ship as members of one grand system, occupying 
determinate positions, and moving with nicely- 
regulated velocities, instead of being independent 
bodies, cast at random into space, and surrendered 


to the rule of accident. Besides these services, 
which laid the foundation of astronomy as an exact 
science in mechanical philosophy, Kepler had a 
strong perception of the principle of gravitation. 
He was aware, too, that the attractive influence of 
the moon was the means of raising tides in the 
ocean. He closely approached to the true law of 
refraction, as discovered by Snell, and to the com- 
position of the sunbeam, as unfolded by Newton. 
He anticipated the solar rotation, before it was 
demonstrated by the telescope of Galileo; and 
sagaciously conceived the existence of a planet, too 
small to be perceived by the naked eye, in the vast 
chasm between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, 
where the asteroids have been found. 

This reference to his scientific merits must suf- 
fice, or nearly so. Our further remarks will be 
corfined chiefly to the man, the peculiarities of his 
character, and some events of his career. We have 
ample information upon these points from his own 
hand ; for, loving truth, he has told it in his writ- 
mgs, and to the very uttermost in relation to him- 
self. Scrupulous honesty and excessive candour 
are apparent in all his pages ; for his domestic en- 
tanglements, faults. of temper, eccentricities of 
thought, and follies in philosophy, are as circum- 
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stantially detailed as the triumphs of his genius 
and perseverance. Not content with recording his 
discoveries, he has faithfully stated the whims and 
vagaries through which he pushed his way to them, 
with the rhapsodies in which he indulged when 
the demonstration was complete. He did this upon 
principle ; “ for itis my opinion,” he remarks, “ that 
the occasions by which men have acquired a know- 
ledge of celestial phenomena are not less admirable 
than the discoveries themselves.” In dealing with 
those around him, and with his readers, he seems 
to have been anxious to turn himself completely 
inside out, so that no misconception might be 
possible, as to what he had done, hotv he did it, 
and what manner of man was the doer; careless 
alike whether the revelation would be for him or 
against him, in the esteem of contemporaries and 
posterity. Thus, before engaging in the service of 
Tycho Brahe, as his assistant in astronomy, he 
sent him a summary of his character and _ habits, 
evidently with the view of clearing himself of all 
responsibility with reference to the engagement. 
“ For observations,” he wrote, “my sight is dull; 
for mechanical operations my hand is awkward; in 
politics and domestic matters my nature is trouble- 
some and choleric; my constitution will not allow 
me, even when in good health, to remain a long 
time sedentary, particularly for an extraordinary 
time after dinner. I must rise often, and walk 
about, and in different seasons am forced to make 
corresponding changes in my diet.” Kepler, who 
was probably aware of Tycho’s predilection for good 
cheer and a comfortable carouse, was, after this 
warning, clearly exonerated from all blame, in the 
event of being deemed a bungling helpmate or a 
fidgetty guest, given to fiery ebullitions, and some- 
what particular in his appetite. It would be an 
unspeakable gain to society, if all men were as 
honest in their personal representations. If philo- 
sophers, also, had exemplified equal candour with 
reference to their discoveries, endless discussions 
would have been spared respecting the circum- 
stances under which science has advanced, while 
the world would now be in possession of a volume 
of matchless interest upon the point. Never would 
it have been a vexed question, whether or no the 
fall of an apple in the orchard of Woolsthorpe had 
any connection with the theory which has im- 
mortalized the name of Newton. 

Kepler was born on the 21st of December, 1571, 
when Tycho Brahe was twenty-five years of age, 
and Galileo a boy of seven. Oddly enough, his 
first biographer records the event as taking place 
in longitude 29° 7’, and latitude 48° 54’! Never, 
before or since, as far as our knowledge extends, 
has a scene of nativity been similarly defined. _The 
place was Weil, in the duchy of Wurtemberg. His 
parents were of noble descent, but in very reduced 
circumstances. This did not contribute to mend 
their unhappy dispositions ; for the mother, we are 
told, “was treated with a degree of barbarity by 
her husband and brother-in-law, that was hardly 
exceeded by her own perverseness.” She was a 
virago, and, moreover, of “ thirsty temperament.” 
Fortunately, the boy was early removed from the 
influence of their society and example, to be edu- 
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cated in a public school at the expense of the Duke 
of Wurtemberg. Here he contracted a strong 
attachment, which was mutual, for his tutor Mastlin, 
a Copernican, who directed his attention to the 
science of astronomy. But he busied himself, after 
the fashion of the time, with making anagrams, by 
transposing the letters of his name, written in 
Greek and Latin, so as to frame another sentence. 
Out of the Greek, he got two words signifying 
“the tapster of the Sirens ;” and out of the Latin, 
Joannes Keplerus, he obtained serpens in aluleo, 
“a serpent in his sting.” Not flattered by either 
of these efforts to extract an auspicious meaning 
out of his name, he addressed himself to the sober 
duties of life; accepted the post of astronomical 
teacher at Gratz in Styria; married, to his great 
embarrassment, the noble but portionless Barbara 
Muller von Muhleckh, a widow for the second time, 
though younger than himself; and published his 
first work, the “ Mysterium Cosmographicum,” an 
explanation of the mysteries involved in the con- 
struction of the universe. This book was full of 
the wildest speculations and most extravagant hy- 
potheses. But it betrayed the workings of a mind 
of great though eccentric power ; and, having come 
under the notice of Tycho, he so far appreciated its 
author, as to invite him to Prague in the capacity 
of assistant. “ Come not,” said he, “as a stranger, 
but as a very welcome friend; come and share in 
my observations with such instruments as I have 
with me, and as a dearly beloved associate.” But 
so poor was Kepler at this period, that, being de- 
tained by sickness on his journey, he could not 
prosecute it till Tycho had sent him money to 
defray its expenses. 

A rupture soon occurred between the associates, 
the only one that marked their intercourse. It was 
brief, yet violent, but entirely confined to Kepler, 
with whom the whole blame rested. While absent 
from Prague on one occasion, he got it into his head 
that Tycho had injured him; and, having worked 
himself up into a towering passion—no difficult 
matter—he sent him a letter full of the bitterest 
reproaches. But, receiving a mild reply and a frank 
explanation, he cooled down as rapidly as he had 
waxed hot; and no words of upbraiding were then 
too strong for him to apply to himself. “ Most 
noble Tycho,” wrote he, “how shall I enumerate 
or rightly estimate your benefits conferred on me! 
For two months you have liberally and gratuitously 
maintained me, and my whole family; you have 
provided for all my wishes; you have done me 
every possible kindness; you have communicated 
to me everything you hold most dear; no one, by 
word or deed, has intentionally injured me in any- 
thing; in short, not to your children, your wife, or 
yourself have you shown more indulgence than to 
me. ‘This being so, as 1 am anxious to put on re- 
cord, I cannot reflect without consternation that 
{ should have been so given up by God to my own 
intemperance, as to shut my eyes on all benefits ; 
that, instead of modest and respectful gratitude, I 
should indulge for three weeks in continual morose- 
ness towards all your family, in headlong passion, 
and the utmost insolence towards yourself, who 
possess sO many claims on my veneration, from 
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your noble family, extraordinary learning, and dis. 
tinguished reputation, Whatever I have said or 
written against the person, the fame, the honour, 
and the learning of your excellency ; or whatever, 
in any other way, I have injuriously spoken or 
written, (if they admit no other more fvourable 
interpretation,) as to my grief I have spoken and 
written many things, and more than I can remem. 
ber; all and everything I recant, and freely and 
honestly declare and profess to be groundless, false, 
and incapable of proof.” This is certainly a most 
unreserved confession of error, and evidently sin. 
cere; but very probably Kepler has placed his own 
conduct in the most unfavourable light, as it would 
be quite characteristic of him so to do. 

Tycho resided in the smaller aristocratic portion 
of Prague, on the left bank of the Moldau, in a house 
allowed him by the government, now no longer 
existing. There is a curious petition from him to 
the Emperor extant, complaining that some neigh. 
bouring Capuchins disturbed him in the night, and 
prevented his observations by the continual tolling 
of their bells. In consequence of this, the imperial 
will was signified that in future the monks should 


‘finish their prayers before the stars rose. <A similar 


petition presented now, would meet with a different 
reception from the Austrian cabinet. The astrono- 
mer died in 1601, and was succeeded by Kepler, in 
his office of imperial mathematician. He lies in the 
Theinkirche, which contains a rudely carved marble 
efligy of him in armour; and his sextant and auto- 
graph are preserved in the city. 

Kepler, now thirty years of age, held an honour. 
able post, to which a sufficient stipend was attached. 
But it was never regularly paid, and sometimes only 
a small instalment could be got, owing to the neglect 
or rapacity of the officers of the government, and 
the heavy demands made by the public troubles 
upon the imperial treasury. Hence, his condition 
was almost always one of pecuniary embarrassment, 
and often of distressing poverty, which an increas- 
ing family, with its consciousness of being deprived 
of his rights, rendered doubly trying. He speaks 
of having had to beg his bread of the Emperor— 
alluding to his repeated appeals for the payment 
of his salary; and although he held the common 
astrologers of his day in great contempt, yet he 
practised the art of casting nativities to eke out an 
income. 

A stranger in the heavens, a new star, in the 
year 1604, diverted his mind in the midst of cares, 
roused speculation, and excited universal astonish- 
ment. It suddenly shone forth from the constella- 
tion of Serpentarius, continued visible upwards of 8 
year, and gradually waned in its lustre before its 
final disappearance. When at its brightest, it sur- 
passed the stars of the first magnitude, appeared 
nearly twice the size of its nearest neighbour, Jupi- 
ter, and equalled Venus in splendour. It changed 
in colour from a yellow to a purple or fiery hue, and 
presented no sensible parallax. There had been a 
similar appearance in Cassiopwzia, thirty-two years 
before, or in 1572, which shone with such brilliance 
as to cast a shadow; but many persons who remct- 
bered it, affirmed the superior, lustre of the new- 
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comer. The latter was first noticed on the 30th o! 
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September ; but, owing to unfavourable weather, 
Kepler did not obtain a view of it till the 8th of 
October. Night after night he took his station on 
the bridge of Prague to watch the phenomenon, 
drew up immediately a short account of it, and pro- 
duced a second treatise, a presentation copy of which, 
to our James I, is in the library of the British 
Museum. Referring to the apparition of the pre- 
yious century, he remarks: “ Yonder one chose for 
its appearance a time no way remarkable; but ours 
has come exactly in the year of which astrologers 
have written so much about the fiery trigon that 
happens in it.” The three planets, Saturn, Jupiter, 
and Mars, were then in conjunction in the three 
fery signs, Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius. This event, 
the fiery trigon referred to, attracted general atten- 
tion in a superstitious age, owing to its rarity, for 
it can only occur about once in every eight cen- 
turies. 

Kepler, after turning over all sorts of notions in 
his mind respecting the appearance of the star, was 
one evening summoned by his wife to supper. He 
had been considering the Epicurean opinion, that it 
was a fortuitous concourse of atoms, whose appear- 
ance in this form was merely one of the infinite 
nuaber of ways in which, since the beginning of 
time, they have been combined. He was weary 
with writing, while his mind was dusty and be- 
wildered with the thought of these atoms; but he 
cheered up at the sight of a salad he had asked for. 
“So, then,” said he, “it seems that if pewter dishes, 
leaves of lettuce, grains of salt, drops of water, 
vinegar and oil, with slices of egg, had been flying 
about in the air from all eternity, it might at last 
happen by chance that there would come a salad.” 
“Not so nice and well-dressed as this of mine is,” 
responded dame Barbara, whose common sense 
enabled her to see the absurdity of the atheistic 
theory. 

The first planet that particularly engaged the 
astronomer’s attention was Mars, and he gave the 
result to the world in 1609, in his extraordinary 
commentaries on the planet’s motions. He speaks 
of his efforts to master the orbit, in a ludicrously 
figurative manner. Mars is contemplated as a 
valiant hero who had hitherto proved invincible, 
and who had often baffled his own attempts to 
conquer him, eluding the “tabular prisons and 
equated excentric fetters” prepared for him. But 
he pursued the warfare through no fewer than nine- 
teen hypotheses, calculating the results of each, 
until a full conquest was gained; and, thus en- 
couraged, he gave notice of an intended attack 
upon Mars’ relations, his father Jupiter, his brother 
Mercury, and the rest. The first and second of 
the celebrated laws were announced in this book, 
which are true of the whole system, namely, that 
Mars revolves in an elliptical orbit, and that his 
radius vector (a line drawn from the planet to the 
San) passes over equal areas in equal times. The 
book was soon read in England. In a letter from 


Sir William Lower to his “especial good friend 
Mr. Thomas Harryot,” dated the 6th of F ebruary, 
1610, he mentioned that he had just been reading 
Kepler—a meritorious undertaking for a country 
gentleman in those days—and declares himself in 





love with the newly-discovered elliptical planetary 
high-way. The good knight seems to have been 
sorely posed by the odd manner of the author. 
“ He hath,” says he, in another letter, “ almost put 
me out of my wits;” but the opinion is avowed, 
that his theory “he establisheth soundlie, and 
overthrows the circular astronomie.” 
(To be continued.) 





INTERCOURSE OF THE WESTERN 
NATIONS WITH JAPAN. 
PORTUGUESE, DUTCH, RUSSIANS, AMERICANS. 
We have already stated that the Portuguese were 
established in Japan long before that country was 
known to the English. The honour of its first 
discovery, though it happened accidentally, is un- 
questionably due to that people. A Portuguese 
ship, bound for Macao in China, commanded, some 
authorities maintain, by Ferdinand Mendoz Pinto, 
was, in 1542, forced by a storm on one of the Ja- 
panese islands—the island of Kiusju. The native 
government at that time was so far from heing 
averse to foreign intercourse, that the strangers 
were received with courtesy and kindness, and 
freely allowed to traffic with the inhabitants; and 
an arrangement was speedily made with the prince 
or viceroy of Bungo, by which a ship from Portugal, 
laden with woollen cloths, manufactured silks, tatfe- 
tas and other commodities, was permitted to come 
once a year to the same island. The Portuguese 
were received henceforth—mariners, merchants, 
padres, and all—with open arms, not only at Bungo, 
but at whatsoever other harbour of the empire they 
chose to repair unto. The local government and 
the minor princes vied with each other in inviting 
them to their ports and towns, and they went 
wherever they pleased, from one extremity of the 

empire to the other, by land as well as by sea. 

Under these local advantages and facilities, they 
carried on a most flourishing trade. Their gain 
upon goods imported was at least cent. per cent., 
and their profits on the goods they exported was 
very high. “It is believed,” says Kempfer, a valu- 
able old German writer, “that, had the Portuguese 
enjoyed the trade of Japan but twenty years longer, 
such riches would have been transported out of this 
Ophir to Macao, and there would have been such a 
plenty and flow of gold and silver in that town, as 
sacred writ mentions there was in Jerusalem in the 
time of Solomon.” 

But their trade was the least important result of 
the connection of this people with the Japanese em- 
pire. In 1549, only seven years after the discovery 
of Kiusju, a young Japanese fled to the Portuguese 
settlement at Goa, and there meeting with some 
missionaries of the church of Rome, he was by 
them proselyted and baptized. Like many of the 
natives of Japan, he was shrewd, intelligent, and 
enterprising; and he found no difficulty in con- 
vincing the Jesuits with whom he conversed, of the 
facility, or of at least the possibility, of christianizing 
his countrymen. Some Jesuit fathers immediately 
acted on this suggestion, and accompanied their 
convert back to his own country. Among these 
fathers was Francisco Xavier, a joint founder, with 
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Loyola, of the order of the Jesuits; and it was 
owing chiefly to the labours of this most zealous 
and indefatigable of Romanists, that the wonderful 
success of the proselyting enterprise is chiefly to 
be ascribed. Japan was, moreover, morally, just in 
an apt condition to receive a new creed. There 
was no one established dominant religion in the 
empire: the most ancient faith was split into sects: 
and there were at least three other religions im- 
ported from foreign countries, and tolerated in the 
most perfect manner. There was, besides, a re- 
ligion which had, it was said, been imported from 
India, and was at the time widely spread among 
the people. This religion bore so near a resem- 
blance to the doctrines introduced by the Portu- 
guese, that it must have greatly favoured their 
reception. It appears to have comprised the ex- 
istence, death, and resurrection of a Saviour born 
of a virgin. If this be @ true statement and 
correct description, and if we then add to it the 
tradition that this faith was introduced under the 
reign of the Chinese emperor Mimti, who ascended 
the throne in about the fiftieth year of the Christian 
era, can we avoid admitting the conclusion that 
one of the apostles, or one of their immediate 
disciples, reached the eastern extremity of Asia? 
However this may be, the Romish form of Chris- 
tianity certainly, under the teaching of Xavier and 
his successor Fernandez, spread widely and rapidly 
among the Japanese. These two missionaries, it 


is said, founded fifty churches, and with their own 
hands baptized more than 30,000 persons. We 
hear, besides, of nominal conversions by ten thou- 


sands and twelve thousands, within a very short 
space of time. And the new converts went at last 
so far as to send an embassy, consisting of seven 
persons, to the city of Rome, there to do homage 
to the Pope, Gregory x11, and to assure his holi- 
ness of their entire submission to his authority. 

If this work of proselyting, so successfully com- 
menced, had been left entirely in the hands of those 
who begun it, we think it at least probable that 
the great bulk of the population of Japan would 
have been brought within the pale of the church of 
Rome. But the politic, wary, and accomplished 
Jesuits were soon far outnumbered by a host of 
Franciscan, Dominican, and Augustine friars, who 
flocked from Goa, Malacca, Macao, and other Por- 
tuguese settlements, and who, instead of conciliat- 
ing the government and the people, set their laws 
and usages at defiance, and by their haughty and 
imperious manners, insulting and outraging the 
native authorities, called down upon themselves 
and their proselytes a first and severe persecution. 

From this time (1630) the Portuguese lost all 
the favour they had heretofore enjoyed; their pri- 
vileges were abridged ; their trade was confined to 
one port—Nagasaki; and orders were issued by 
the imperial court, that no more friars or mission- 
aries of any kind should be admitted into the 
country. It was at about the same time, too, that 
the Dutch had established a footing in the empire, 
an event which, it is probable, aggravated much 
the evil position of their predecessors. The hatred 
between these two European nations was as ir- 
reconcileable as it was violent—no gust of passion, 





but a deep, welling, perpetual hatred. If the Por. 
tuguese called the Dutch vile Lutherans, schismat- 
ics, accursed heretics, the Dutch were always ready 


to retort, by calling the Portuguese worshippers of 


wood and rotten bones, lying Papists, foul idolaters, 
These religious animosities rendered it impossible 
that the two people should live peaceably together 
in the same country; and the Dutch soon had an 
opportunity of legitimately exasperating the dislike 
and aversion, the pride, rapacity, and sensuality 
which the priests had excited in the natives towards 
them, into the most deadly enmity, which occasioned 
the immediate expulsion of the Portuguese (in 1639) 
from Japan, and closed that empire for centuries 
against all the nations (the Dutch excepted) of 
Europe and the western world. 

In a Portuguese ship on its way from the East 
to Lisbon, captured by the Dutch near the Cape 
of Good Hope, there were discovered certain treason- 
able letters written to the King of Portugal bya 
Japanese Christian, proposing to deliver the entire 
empire into the hands of that monarch. ll that 
was wanted, the letters said, was a supply of soldiers 
and ships ; and the success of the whole enterprise, 
of which the conspirators appeared not to doubt, 
was to be crowned by the benediction of the Pope. 
The converts to the church of Rome were at this 
time so numerous in Japan, and could be increased 
with so much facility, that to overturn the old 
empire and to establish a new Christian dynasty 
was by no means, with respect to practicability, an 
extravagant design, though, in point of baseness 
and black ingratitude, and as exhibiting the kind 
of patriotism Romanism inculcates, it is, we believe, 
without a parallel. 

The discovery of this conspiracy had not only 
the consequences we have already alluded to; it 
also gave occasion to a law, which set forth that 
no Japanese ship or boat, or any native of Japan, 
should henceforth presume to quit the country 
under pain of forfeiture and death; and what was 
still worse, it led to such a terrible persecution of 
the Japanese Christians, whose religion was rigor- 
ously proscribed, as at last drove them into open 
rebellion. This host of martyrs—in a Romish, 
and, for some of them, we may hope, in a better 
sense—took refuge and made an heroical stand 
against the emperor’s troops in the province of 
Simabara. The town of Simabara, their last strong: 
hold, was besieged and then closely blockaded. 
After its indomitable defenders had been reduced 
and in good part exterminated by famine, a storm 
and an atrocious massacre ensued, none being 
spared because none would recant and beg quarter ; 
men, women, and children, were butchered in heaps. 
In this war, according to the most moderate esti- 
mate, there fell, on both sides, 40,000 men. Accord- 
ing to the papists, the number of native Christians 
alone was far greater than this, and all the atroci- 
ties and horrors of a Diocletian persecution were 
repeated, exaggerated, and prolonged. 

The Dutch were summoned peremptorily by the 
emperor to assist him in this war and this pel- 
secution, and they did so, actively, zealously, and 
to the entire satisfaction of the imperial court. 

The Dutch were very far from deriving all the 
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benefit they expected from the expulsion of their 
rivals, and from their intrigues and mean com- 
pliamces with the demands of the imperial court. 
‘hey never attained to the consideration and liberty 
on the islands which had been enjoyed by the 
Portuguese, and they may be said to be, even at 
this mement, in the estimation of the natives, a 
despised set of traffickers. By their submissive 
readiness to assist the emperor in eradicating 
Christianity from his dominions, it is true indeed, 
they stood their ground, so far as to maintain 
themselves im the country. But they have ever 
since, up to thé year 1822, (when their range was 
somewhat widened,) been confined in their traffick- 
ings to the little town of Desima, (in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nagasaki,) which stands upon an 
artificial islet about 600 feet in Icngth and 240 
in breadth. The whole islet is fenced in with a 
strong paling of high boards, on the top of which 
is planted a double row of irom spikes, in chevaws 
de frise fashion; and no boats or persons are per- 
mitted to approach this Dutch quarter or prison, 
under very severe penalties. This post was besides 
constantly watched by special guards, agents, and 
spies, and the Dutch were obliged to pay these 
people for the annoyance they caused them. More- 
over, they were and are condemned to a life of 
celibacy, no female being allowed to arrive on 
board the annual vessel. Cooped up lke poultry 
afloat, they had often to remain for months together 
in this wretched Desima, and every Japanese who 
habitually approached them in the way of business 
was obliged to take a solemn oath of renunciation 
and hatred of the Christian religion, once, twice, or 
Voltaire tells a story of 


even three times a year. 
ifollanders themselves in Japan trampling crosses 
and crucifixes under their feet, to convince the 
people that their creed differed entirely from that 


of the Portuguese. But there is another story, 
told as a joke by the Nagasakians, which is not 
improbable, and which better shows the indifference 
of these trading Dutchmen even to their own faith. 
At the time of the great persecution, one of them 
being surprised in some place by the Japanese 
police, and being asked whether he was a Chris- 
tian, replied, “No; I ama Dutchman.” We fear, 
indeed, that after any lengthened residence in the 
country, such religion as these men brought with 
them was almost wholly evaporated. Kempfer 
says that in his time they lived like a set of 
pagans, that the principles of Christianity were so 
little conspicuous in their lives and actions that 
the Japanese were absurd in thinking they would 
attempt the conversion of the heathens. 

As the Portuguese, by makimg Christianity hate- 
ful to the islanders, first caused, so the Dutch, by 
the degrading humiliation te which they submitted, 
subsequently much strengthened, the exclusive 
policy that so long ehawraeterized. the Japanese em- 
pire. The writer we have just mamed describes the 
Dutch represemtative, when admitted into the pre- 
senee of the emperor, as “crawling on his hands 
and knees toa place pointed out to him, between 
his presents ranged in due order on one side, and 
the place where his Majesty sat on the other; and 
then kneeling, bowing his forehead quite to the 


.@ future number. 





ground, and crawling backward again, like a crab, 
without uttering a single word.” 

Towards the close of the last century, Russia 
made more than one attempt to open an intercourse 
withJapan. Possessing onehalf of the Kurile islands, 
while the Japanese possessed the other half, these 
two powers were, in a manner, next-door neighbours. 
About ‘eighty years ago a Japanese vessel was 
wrecked on one of the Aleutian Islands belonging 
to Russia; the crew were saved, and conveyed to 
Irkutzk, where they were detained about ten years, 
well treated, and instructed in the Russian language 
by order of the great Empress Catherime. On send- 
ing these men back to their native land, Catherine 
directed the governor of Siberia to establish such 
friendly relations as might tend te the benefit of 
both countries. But the enterprise entirely failed. 
Lieutenant Laxman, to whom it was intrusted, was 
formally thanked by the government of Japan for 
the kindness which had been extended towards the 
subjects of the emperor, and informed that he might 
either leave them or carry them back, as the Japan- 
ese considered all men to belong to whatever country 
their destiny might carry them. Laxman was, how- 
ever, treated with the greatest civility; at his 
departure he was provided, without charge, with 
everything he wanted, and was finally dismissed 
with presents. 

Another attempt, on the part of Russia, to esta- 
blish relations with the Japanese, was made in 1803, 
during the reign of the Emperor Alexander. The 
chamberlain Resanoff was sent for that purpose, 
with imperial eredentials and valuable presents to 
the Emperor of Japan. But this officer proved 
himself iff qualified for so delicate and difficult a 
mission. After behaving perversely and ungra- 
ciously, he tamely submitted to be insulted by the 
authorities of the country, who put him inte a bam- 
boo eage ou the beach of Nagasaki, and im the end 
dismissed him very unccremoniously, with the 
notification that they had no wish fer any Russian 
ships in any-of their ports. Although the ambas- 
sador of the czar bore all this very meekly while 
in his cage, he meditated retaliation; and on his 
return to Kamtschatka, having procured a small 
vessel in the service of the Americo-Russian com- 
pany, he fell upon one of the southern Kurile 
Islands, and wreaked his vengeance on the unoffend- 
ing inhabitants, plundering their villages, killing 
some of the poor people, and carrying oii others in 
their vessels. 

The singular adventures which happened in 1811 
to Captain Golownin, commanding the “Diana,” a 
Russian sloop of war, who was commissioned (per- 
haps with ulterior objects im view) to make a survey 
of the Kurile group, may perhaps find a place in 
lt must suffiee here to say that, 
in the fulfilment of his mission, it was impossible 
for Golownin to aveid coming into contact with 
the Japanese authorities, who, mindful of the out- 
rages perpetrated by Resamoff, sevem years before. 
tempted him to land with enly a few attendants at 
Kunaschier, and then took the whole party prisoners. 
It was not till two years had well nigh expired, 


and a satisfactory explanation and apology had been 


made for the attack om the Kurile island, that tiese 
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Russians were released from their captivity, and 
sent off to their own country. 

The first visit of the Americans to Japan, in 1837, 
was occasioned by an incident which gives rise to 
the most interesting reflections. In the course of 
the year 1831, a Japanese junk was blown off the 
coast, and, after drifting for a long time, was cast 
ashore in America, near the mouth of the Columbia 
river. (May not this event alone help to show how 
the west may have been peopled by the east—how 
the population of the new world may have sprung 
from that of the old world?) The poor castaways 
were kindly treated, and were conducted, after four 
years’ expatriation, to Macao, where they were taken 
care of by the English and Americans. It was 
reasonably supposed, by those who did not know 
the decree of 1637, or who could not believe that a 
law, punishing misfortune as a crime, and repelling 
men who ought to be endeared by their perils and 
adventures, could continue to be pitilessly enforced, 
that to carry these men back to their own country 
would be a good and sufficient reason for appearing 
at Japan. An American merchantman, called the 
“ Morrison,” was accordingly sent on this mission; 
but unfortunately her guns and ammunition were 
taken out of her, as a recommendation to the con- 
fidence of the Japanese; and this very circum- 
stance became the cause of her unceremonious 
expulsion. As soon as her defenceless condition 
was discovered, she was fired at from the batteries 
of Jeddo, and, after some successless efforts at 
negotiation, was compelled to sail away. Mr. 
Gutzlaff, the well-known Chinese missionary, ac- 
companied this expedition. On the return of 
Mr. Gutzlaff and his friends to Macao, a supply of 
Scriptures and tracts was sent from Singapore, 
amounting to eighty-one thousand one hundred 
and fifty Chinese, and fifteen hundred and fifteen 
Japanese tracts, together with a large number of 
St.. John’s: Gospel in the latter language, printed 
on account of the Bible and Religious ‘Tract So- 
cieties. 

In 1846, another effort was made by the United 
States to open intercourse with the island em- 
pire, but it ended in a declaration from the empe- 
ror, very laconically worded: “ No,trade can be 
allowed, with any foreign nation, except Holland.” 

In 1849, sixteen American seamen, who had been 
wrecked off the Japanese coast, were detained and 
imprisoned by the authorities of the country. They 
had been made to trample on the crucifix, which 
they were told was “the Devil of Japan.” Their 
refusal to do so would have subjected them to in- 
stant death. It was for the deliverance of these sea- 
men that Captain Glynn, of the “Preble,” entered, 
in the same year, the harbour of Nagasaki; and as 
he very peremptorily gave the government to under- 
stand that if the men were not immediately de- 
livered up, means would be taken to enforce their 
liberation, the purpose of his visit was completely 
and very promptly accomplished. 

The expedition of Commodore Perry to Japan, 
in 1852, is too recent an event, and its details are 
too well known, to come within the plan of this 
paper. We may remark, however, that the atten- 
tion of the whole civilized werld was fixed on this 
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expedition: it had not a mere national object: its 
character was essentially cosmopolitan, and fitted 
out on a scale, and with a display of power, calcu- 
lated to show that if force were required, jorce would 
be resorted to; and, conducted with as much dignity 
and determination as prudence and courtesy, it has 
issued in a treaty between Japan and the United 
States, which must be eventually alike advantageous 
to all commercial countries. Without alluding even 
to later visits, we may say that Japan was “opened” 
by the Americans.* She can no longer separate 
herself from ail other nations, or shut her ports 
and harbours of refuge against the foreign mariner, 
butieted by her stormy seas, and struggling on her 
dangerous coasts. Lying on the high road of na- 
tions, she is no more a barrier and impediment on 
that road. She possesses in the bosom of her own 
soil, that mineral which gives wings to trade and 
intercommunication, and which is gradually linking 
together all the remotest parts of the earth; and 
her insular geographical position, her excellent 
harbours, her-dense and industrious population, her 
boundless productive resources, and vast capabilities 
of commerce, the superior intelligence and refine- 
ment of her princes, together with the skill, energy, 
and enterprise of her people, entitling her to rank 
above every other Asiatic race, must probably, at 
no very distant period, bring this hitherto isolated 
and mysterious empire into a progressive rivalry 
with the more advanced western nations, and ulti- 
mately make the Japanese Islands in the Hast what 
the British Islands are in the West. 
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T am an old deceiver, an “ organized hypocrisy” 


in the truest sense of the word. What is more, I 
never was anything better : other autobiographers, 
whatever be their characters when they sit down to 
indite, have at least the satisfaction of looking back 
upon the days of their infancy and innocence, and 
can rest with pleasure on the retrospect of tle past, 
notwithstanding the remorse of the present or the 
dreariness of the future. Alas, for me! there are 
no such compensations in my history. I never 
was innocent, not even in my infancy—but a cheat, 
a delusion, “a take-in” from my birth—all through 
my being born an Old Master. 

I came into the world under the hands of Robert 
Scumble, Esq., of Brompton, or, as le was more 
familiarly termed by his intimates,.Bob Scumble. 
This, my dishonoured and dishonourable parent, was 
a soi-disant artist, who was in the habit of boasting, 
especially after indulging too freely in beer, to 
which, like too many of his class, he was addicted, 
that he was equal to anything in the whole walk of 
art, from a Michael Angelo down to the lid of a 
snuffi-box. If he exaggerated a little in this com- 
prehensive assertion, it is but justice to say that he 
did wonderful things with liis pallette and his 
easel. ‘Though an artist by education, he was a 
painter of other men’s pictures—not his own; and 
to this rather equivocal occupation he added an- 





* Hakodadi was one of the ports opencd to trade under the 
American treaty. 
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other—that of the restorer—in the exercise of which 
he ground old pictures young again, or, which was 
just as frequently the case, imparted the venerable 
aspect of age to productions undeniably new. Nor 
was this all: he was great in the execution of por- 
traits of celebrated characters, living or dead; and 
the longer dead the better. He would rather have 
painted Confucius than her gracious Majesty, and 
would have preferred Haroun Alraschid to the 
present prime minister; though nothing came 
amiss to him, and he never refused a commission. 
With all that, he unfortunately did not get many, 
and hence it came to pass that much of his time 
was spent in what he termed speculative art, which, 
I «zm sorry to say, means nothing less than the 
forgery of ancient masters. 

I was a speculative production myself. I grew 
into existence rather fitfully, during the gloomy 
mornings of one foggy November. I was born 
with a wrinkled forehead, white bushy eye-brows, 
and a long grey beard. I struggled into life hold- 
ing a roll of parchment in one hand, and a dead 
man’s skull in the other. In other words, I was 
born a hoary St. Jerome, cabined in a dark cell 
along with a few dogs’-eared volumes, and a cruci- 
fix fashioned out of two knobby sticks. The first 
thing I was conscious of was the admiring gaze of 
my dishonest parent, as, with his head jerked now 
on this side and now on that, he compared me with 
the original, which stood before him, and clapped 
an additional dab of brown flesh colour on my gaunt 
nose, or plastered more and more of what he called 
the “high lights” on my bald pate. Day after day 
this ceremony was repeated, the day’s performance 
generally finishing with the dashing of all the 
refuse of the palette, mingled with a liberal propor- 
tion of bitumen, into my background. At length, 
after a few cautious final touches, I was pronounced 
“the thing,” and carefully deposited out of the 
way in Mr. Scumble’s dormitory. 

Two or three times a week Mr. Scumble hauled 
me out from under the bed to have a look at me. 
Now he stood me up against the wall; then he 
laid me flat upon the ground; then he turned me 
upside down; and then he turned my face to the 
looking-glass, contemplating me in all these posi- 
. tions with renewed satisfaction. It was evident 
that he set great store by me, and I, fool that I 
was, in my inexperience, began to imagine great 
things of myself, and that I was born to astonish 
the world. I learned in the sequel to think more 
humbly of myself. 

What were my parent’s designs concerning me 
Ido not know; but whatever they were, I do know 
that they were speedily frustrated. One morning 
I heard sounds of altercation in the adjoining sit- 
ting-room, which grew more sharp and sbrill the 
longer they lasted. The landlady, whose voice I 
had already learned to recognise, was administer- 
ing a scolding to my reckless parent. “Call your- 
self a gentleman, indeed!” I heard her say, “an’ a 
hoein’ of me seventeen weeks o’ lodgin’, to say no- 
thin’ o’ them washin’ bills. I mean for to have my 
money, Muster Scummel, an’ nothink helse !” 

“ Well, well,” said my parent, “ have a little pa- 
tience, my dear madam, and you shall be satisfied.” 
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“T won't have no more patience,” she retorted. 
“T has the money to-day, or I takes your goods, 
an’ hout you goes.” 

More of the same kind followed, Mr. Scumble 
endeavouring to mollify his landlady by soft wards, 
which she continued to spurn, leaving him at last 
to settle the alternative of payment or ejection as 
he best might. Oh, the rage he flew into the 
moment her back was turned, and the epithets he 
uttered against “the harpy, the harridan,” who had 
the insolence to bore him for money. He could not 
pay the bill, however, in that way, and had to re- 
sort to some, more efficient means. He rushed 
into his dormitory, dragged me out from under the 
bed, dusted the fluff off my face, and laid me flat on 
the table; then he took down from the walls a holy 
family, a gang of bandits in a cave, a head of Igna- 
tius Loyola, another head of the dog Billy, three 
blazing sunsets, a frost piece, and a litter of bull 
puppies. He tied us all together in one huge 
bundle with the cord of his bed-room window- 
blind, and when the friendly shades of evening 
stole over the streets, he sallied out with his bur- 
den and bent his course eastwards, choosing all 
the bye-ways and back streets in his route. At 
length he slackened his desperate pace beneath the 
symbol of three globes of gold glimmering in the 
gas-light, and, entering a darkened doorway, shut 
himself securely in a narrow box, and deposited his 
burden on a broad flat counter. Here a sallow- 
faced individual, with inky fingers, and wearing a 
pen behind each ear, undid the bundle without 
uttering a word, and, just glancing at our faces as 
he turned us towards the light, muttered between 
his teeth, “How much on the lot?” 

“ Nothing on the lot,” said Mr. Scumble, “so 
much on each; I must redeem them as I can.” 

The man seized me first: “ How much on the 
big ’un P” 

“Two guineas,” said Mr. Scumble. 

“Ten shillings, you mean,” said the sallow-faced 
man; and then a chaffering ensued which only 
raised me half-a-crown in the scale, and I was 
pledged for twelve-and-six. I did not witness the 
remainder of the bargain, being forthwith carried 
to the top of the house by a boy, who, finding me 
too big to go up “the spout”—for I measure 
forty inches by fifty—had to lug me up by hand. 
The boy, mounting a pile of bedding, pitched me up 
on a shelf in a corner, where I could observe all 
that passed, and speculate as much as I chose 
on the companions of my fate. It was an odd 
museum, that receptacle of hypothecated goods, 
and afforded a picture of melancholy confusion, 
which, as it was constantly undergoing change and 
modification, was not a bad subject for philosophical 
reveries. My companions soon followed me to the 
same prison, and there we all of us remained. 
witnesses of as strange a series of vicissitudes 2s 
were ever chronicled, for that period of time which 
is so interesting in the chronology of pawnbrokers, 
namely, “a twelvemonth and a day.” 

When that term had expired, I was snatched 
from my corner, and a few hours later found my- 
self transferred to a large lofty apartment, crammed 
to repletion with goods of every imaginable descrip- 
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tion, from a flat-iron to a diamond ring, and from 
cribbage-boards to grand pianos, with everything 
inclusive, and which it required a catalogue of forty 
printed pages barely to name. Here I was hung 
on a wall beneath the sky-light, and soon after 
received a distinguishing badge, stuck on my back- 
ground with paste, which bore the inscription, 
Lot 455. This was really my first début in the 
great world, and my vanity, I will confess it, was 
rather flattered by the attention I received from 
yarious dusty-looking individuals, who from time 
to time scowled upon me with a rather curious and 
knowing air. But I really had no cause to be 
vain, as yet. When the day of sale came, and 
Lot 455 was put up, I was knocked down in the most 
summary and unceremonious manner to Mr. Nathan, 
for fifteen shillings, who paid cash for me on the 
spot, and had me delivered into his custody. My 
new proprietor pretended to be mightily struck 
with my merits, though it was evident he was not 
without ‘his secret misgivings. He dragged me 
out of the crowd, and began to peruse me atten- 
tively in a quiet corner; but his survey did not 
appear to raise me very highly in his estimation, 
for he shortly afterwards sold me to another dealer 
for a sovereign, being an advance of five shillings 
on the original purchase. 

The offer was accepted, and thus I passed into 
the hands of an auctioneer, who wanted me, and a 
few others of my class, to inaugurate the proceed- 
ings of a grand sale which was shortly to come off 
in the city. My new owner knew perfectly well 
what he was about, and of course did not buy me 
for areal original Rembrandt. His treatment of me 
was most ungentlemanly. I had been carried to his 
warehouse, and the next day, when he came in from 
dinner to survey his gatherings, he seized a carpen- 
ter’s T square that lay on the bench, and dealt me 
adozen savage blows with it in rapid succession, 
each one of which pierced clean through my fabric, 
and left a gaping orifice hideous to the sight. He 
then made the boy sponge my face with water and 
drag it over the dirty floor of the room, until I had 
assumed the aspect of a scavenger; after which, 
first allowing the mud to dry on my surface, he 
with his own hands gave me a dirty coat of varnish, 
which permanently fixed in my skin the impurities 
Thad contracted. In this condition I was in due 
time sent to the auction room, tattered and frame- 
less, and hung aloft as far as possible out of reach 
of the spectators. I was now Lot 5, being num- 
bered among the forlorn-hope of the sale, who on 
such occasions are doomed to be sacrificed in the 
firstonslaught. The unscrupulous auctioneer paused 
& moment when my turn came, perhaps in con- 
sideration of the pains he had himself taken in my 
metamorphosis ; he would not assert that I was a 
genuine Rembrandt—I might be, or I might not; 
but he considered me a highly speculative picture 
(which was so far true, that I could be seen through 
in a dozen places), and I might turn out a fortune 
to the buyer. His eloquence had not much effect. 
Iwas knocked down to Mr. Gloopoght, the liner, 
for five-and-twenty shillings, and the buyer shook 
his head rather doubtfully when I was lowered 
from my perch and delivered: he sent me home to 





his workshop in the cellar, where I remained for 
some months with my face to the damp wall, 
hardly expecting ever to see daylight again. 

Not so, however. One morning I was drawn 
out summarily, cut from the stretcher with a knife, 
and the next minute was writhing and coiling under 
the deluge of mingled glue and paste poured _boil- 
ing hot on my back. There was a momentary 
relief when a fresh cool canvas came down on the 
seething plaster, but that was succeeded by the 
application of the heavy heated iron and the drags, 
which expressed every particle of the scalding 
mixture at the sides and brought the fizzing metal 
to bear on my very vitals. No wonder that { 
cracked right and left in all directions, and that the 
dirt and soil I had picked up before were burned 
immovably into my substance, to remain incorpo- 
rated there for ever. After this excruciating ordeal 
I was left to cool, and on the following day was 
mounted on a new stretcher, when I had the satis- 
faction of discovering that all the hideous wounds 
on my surface were satisfactorily closed, and that, 
though considerably scarred, I stood once more 
perfect and entire, and, but for the baked incrus- 
tation on my countenance, feeling more substan- 
tial and comfortable than ever. Gloopoght now 
revised his opinion of me, and, taking me to an up-+ 
stairs room, placed me upon an easel in the sight of 
all comers, with a view, probably, of eliciting their 
judgment. It is surprising how few of those whe 
ventured remarks upon me took me for what I 
really was. The major portion of the critics pro- 
nounced me a foreign copy, some century or so old, 
and some were even hopeful that I might be an 
original: all, however, agreed that when properly 
cleaned I should turn out magnificent. Mr. Gloo- 
poght had private reasons for not concurring in 
this general opinion, but he said nothing. 

Mr. Slabber, of Wardour Street, coming to see 
my proprietor on a matter of business, and being 
just then rather flush of money, felt inclined to spe- 
culate. To him, therefore, I was at last sold for a 
five-pound note. 

So to Wardour Street I went. I think Slabber 
half repented of his bargain within the week. At 
any rate, though a restorer himself, he did not at- 
tempt my restoration, but swopped me away for a 
speculative Titian, which promised to pay better. I 
remained in Wardour Street about three years, 
during which time I passed into the hands of at 
least thirty dealers, nearly all of whom gave me 
the benefit of some valuable experiment or other. 
One soaked my face in soft oil—another tinged me 
with liquorice juice—a third administered friction to 
my entire surface—a fourth gave me a baking in 
an oven, and followed that up with a new double 
lining. Meanwhile I grew older and more cracked 
and wrinkled, and if I was not a first-rate picture, 
I had at least the character of a decent marketable 
commodity. The best proof of this last-mentioned 
fact is the corroborating fact that I was at length 
sold to the owner of a pretentious shop in the West 
End for a ten-pound note. He was a lofty specu- 
lator, with a lofty connection among the “ upper ten 
thousand.” He at once invested a round sum in 
a magnificent frame, carved in the medieval pattern 
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of the Dutch school, into which I was to be induct- 
ed after I had passed through the ceremony of re- 
storation. Therestorer was immediately summoned. 
To my amazement and delight, he proved to be no 
other person than my parent Mr. Scumble. I knew 
and recognised him at once, but it was some time 
before the recognition was mutual. He eyed me 
with the most curious face—smiling, scowling, 
grinning, and frowning alternately. 

“ Now, Scumble,” said my owner, “do you think 
you can turn that picture out of hand in good 
style P” 

“T should rather think I could,” said my parent ; 
“if I can’t, there’s nobody else can.” 

“What do you mean by that ?” 

“TI mean that that’s a chick of my own hatching: 
did him at Brompton five years ago, and had to 
pledge him to pay my landlady.” 

“ Come, come,” said my owner, “none o’ that, if 
you please. This is an imported picture; that’s 
what it is; you are welcome to your own opinion, 
of course, but you necdn’t try that stuff with me. 
What's your charge, that’s what I want to know, for 
putting that Rembrandt into first-rate condition P” 

“Say four pounds,” said Bob, who, perceiving 
that the revelations he was so well qualified to 
make were not wanted, at once assumed a stolid 
business face. 

“ Very well, I'll give you five if you do the thing 
well, and let me have it within the week.” 

Scumble, who had long since quitted Brompton, 
lugged me off in a cab to Newman Street, and set 
to work on me at once. With whiting and size he 
concealed all trace of my scars, and with spirituous 


solvents removed from my face the soil and muck 
of five years’ ill-usage: the grit and grime which 
the hot goose and the oven had burnt in, he of 
course could not remove, nor did he wish it: they 
were the proofs of my venerable age, as were also 
the net-work of cracks which the heat had woven 


over every square inch of my surface. When suf- 
ficiently skinned, I was delicately retouched in the 
damaged parts, glazed in the shadows, got a new 
flash in my sunken eyes, and a flood of trans- 
parency in my background; after which, a careful 
toning of my lights with transparent colours, cun- 
ningly diluted, gave me that warm hue of antiquity 
which completed the process. 

The picture-dealer was delighted with my ap- 
pearance, and readily paid the five pounds he had 
promised. Placed in the new frame, with a plate- 
glass front to shield me from the dust, I was now 
in my glory, and may well be pardoned for the 
vanity I felt, when it is remembered that I heard 
nothing but exclamations of rapture from all who 
beheld me. My merits were not destined to re- 
main long in obscurity. One morning the dealer 
ushered into my presence a tall military-looking 
gentleman, most superlatively dressed, and of com- 
manding air, who, conning me through his efe- 
glass, deliberately pronounced me “the thing.” 
Swinging himself playfully on one foot, he asked, 
“How much for the—the—what d’ye call it—the 
Rembrandt ?” 

“Five hundred, captain,” said the dealer, de- 
ferentially. 
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“Ha, yees, and discount at forty will be three 
hundred ?” 

“Certainly,” he replied, “you will have your usual 
discount.” 

“T say, haw, I want cash: suppose you make it 
seven hundred, and discount at fifty—better for 
both of us, you see.” 

“Certainly, captain, I have not the least objec. 
tion.” 

“Very good; then, to-day at four to half-past, 
I bring my friend, and you leave us together. Good 
morning.” 

The captain disappeared, but returned later in 
the day, accompanied by an elderly friend, for whom 
he placed a seat in front of me, while he himself 
descanted on my transcendent merits. He averred 
that I was the finest specimen of the master that 
he had ever seen, and the greatest bargain ever 
offered, etc, etc. He denounced the picture-dealer, 
in his absence, as a thorough knave, but, in this 
instance, a simpleton, for parting with me for such 
a trifle; and wondered that the fellow had not 
asked thousands instead of hundreds for so in- 
estimable a gem. 

The old baronet took it all in, grew into raptures 
with my marvellous colouring and chiaroscuro, and, 
summoning the dealer, who had heard all that 
passed, gave him a cheque for the seven hundred, 
desiring him to send home the picture at once. 

This was not a bad stroke of business, either for 
the dealer or Captain Slawker, whose character I 
had frequent occasions for studying during the four 
years of my residence in the baronet’s mansion at 
the West End. He ate the baronet’s dinners, and 
selected his wines, and superintended the formation 
of his collection of works of art; did everything for 
him, in short, with the utmost kindliness, and with 
a frank, genial cordiality that charmed all hearts. 

But the baronet did not live to complete his col- 
lection. 
precedent which seems established for such cases, 
the effects of the deceased came under the hammer 
of the auctioneer, and myself among the rest. 

Here was a sudden end to all my greatness. 
For lo! at the sale who should make his appear- 
ance but Mr. Nathan, who no sooner smelt me out 
than he recognised me in spite of my grand frame, 
and proclaimed aloud to all present the fact that he 
had bought me for fifteen shillings and sold me for 
a pound at the sale of unredeemed pledges nine 
years ago. In proof of his assertion, he pointed tri- 
umphantly to “ his mark x ,” which he had indented 
with.his huge thumb-nail in the then soft paint 
of the mouldering skull which I held in my hand, 
and which all my subsequent ill-treatment and re- 
storatives had not availed to obliterate. There was 
no one present to give a denial—as for Captain 
Slawker, he had vanished, with a whole pack of 
bailiffs at his heels, on the demise of the baronet— 
nor would any denial have been of use, for the 
pawnbroker was there looking after the plate, and 
he, corroborating Nathan’s story, my exposure and 
degradation were complete. I was once more 
knocked down for five pounds—not one-third the 
cost of my frame—and made over to Mr. Blower, 
who ejected me from my grand and glittering in- 
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closure in favour of a landscape by a jnodern, and, 
indeed, a living artist. 

My adventures may end here. What is in store 
for me I do not know, and I only sigh for oblivion. 
At present I stand with my face to the wall in 
a gloomy garret. Here, as the poet says, “here 
would I take my rest,” and moulder in silence, if I 
could have my own way. Like a bandit turned 
monk, I would here, in solitude and obscurity, 
make amends for the practical villany of which I 
have been the medium among men. , But I fear 
that it will not be, and that I shall one day be again 
dragged forth to delude and defraud mankind in 
the guise of an Old Master. Meanwhile, I leave 
the lessons I have given to be pondered by those 
who are making “a collection.” 

[At a time when a taste for art is spreading 
amongst the community, the cautions of this auto- 
biography may not be without their use. Reliable 
opinions of paintings can always be obtained from 
competent picture examiners in London, upon pay- 
ment of a moderate fee. ] 





MACADAMIZE YOUR WORDS. 
Ar a mecting of the children and parents in 
a National and Sunday school-room, for the purpose 
of distributing the prizes, before the business of the 
evening commenced, a conversation arose among 
the gentlemen present. One of them, turning 
to his friend, an elderly clergyman, said: “ How 
is it possible to make a speech to these little 
children as well as to their parents?” The person 


spoken to made a reply which may be useful to 


many. 

“You must,” said he, “ macadamize your words, 
and make a picture of your thoughts; for the poor 
can understand, if the greatness be in the thought 
and not in the expression. They can understand 
great thoughts, but not great words; and they all 
understand pictures. The poor are also fond of 
Saxon English; as, for example, in the Lord’s Prayer, 
out of fifty-cight words, fifty-two are Saxon. You 
must, therefore, do with your long words as road- 
makers do with their large stones—break them into 
smaller ones, and thus make them more suitable 
for the work they have to do. If long words are 
used, the poor give to them not the meaning you 
intended, but a meaning that accords with their 
own knowledge.” 

“In what way ?” 

“T will show you what I mean. <A clergyman, 
an able man, lately preached to a country congre- 
gation. Afterwards, at the dinner table, the host 
thanked him, adding: ‘I fear that some of the words 
used were too difficult for the poor people present 
to understand, and were liable to be misunder- 
stood.’ 

“*Oh, dear no,’ said the preacher; ‘I cannot 
think that there was a word too hard for them.’ 

“* You spoke of the Scriptures as a repository 
of Divine Truth.’ 

“«There could not, surely, be any misconception 
there.’ 

“Well, let us test it.’ 

“ At this moment a servant entered the room. 





“<< William.’ 

<< Yes, Sir.’ 

“< You were at church this morning ? 

“¢ Yes, Sir.’ 

“* You heard the sermon: did you quite under- 
stand it ?” 

“Oh, quite, Sir.’ 

ee used the word sepository; do you 
know what repository means ?’ 

“¢ Very well, Sir.’ 

“ «What does it mean ?” 

«“¢ A place where they sell horses.’ 

“ Now you will see what I mean; it is not that 
the uneducated give no meaning, but they give a 
false meaning, and this false meaning confuses 
them: therefore, the rule which Cobbett laid down 
was a good one: ‘In writing to you,’ he said, ‘I 
will not only make you understand what I mean, 
but I will make it not possible that you can mis- 
understand me.’ This he did, and also, by his 
astonishing clearness of style, simplicity of expres- 
sion, and vigour of thought, he did, notwithstanding 
all his erroneous views, what no other man had 
ever accomplished—realized £4000 a year by a two- 
penny pamphlet.” 

Here the business of the evening began, and 
the conversation terminated. 


CONTENTMENT IN OBSCURITY. 
Harpy the man who unobserved 
Can pass through lite, 
In some obscure retreat preserved 
From worldly strife, 
Contented with a lowly state, 
Nor envious of the rich and great. 





The glittering paths that tempt the crowd 
To weary toil, 

Lead but to realms of storm, and cloud, 
And barren soil : 

The proudest heights to which men rise 

Still leave them far beneath the skies. 


While others strive for fame, or power, 
Or sordid gain, 

Or catch the pleasures of an hour, 
Fleeting and vain : 

Be mine the nobler, better part, 

The care and culture of the heart. 


Not that I seek to spend my days 
In passive ease, 

Intent alone to find new ways 
Myself to please : 

For the one talent, as for ten, 

A reckoning will be made with men. 


Wide is the scope of charity, 
Well understood ; 
And all may share the luxury 
Of doing good: 
A kindly word is often prized, 
When costly gifts would be despised. 
The choicest blessings earth can show, 
Health, Friendship, Love, 
And Faith, that links the heart below 
To Christ above— 
These free and priceless gifts of Heaven 
To poor and rich alike are given. 
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VARIETIES. 


JoHN ErHertpGe.—One day, not long since, strangers 
who passed through the town of Bilston were surprised 
to see the shops closed, the manufactories emptied, and 
an unusual concourse in the streets. The town had not 
presented so sclemn an aspect, even on the fast-day, 
when the cholera was decimating its inhabitants. The 
people, the magistrates, the clergy of all denominations, 
were attending a funeral—and of whom? A petty 
tradesman, whose humble dwelling was pointed out at 
the corner of St. Leonard’s churchyard, the same in 
which he had been born, and in which he died. There 
he kept a small hardware shop, and sold frying-pans, 
Bibles, maps, kettles, spelling-books, marbles, spinning- 
tops, and tracts. His personal expenses were limited to 
some nine or ten shillings a week ; the rest of his small 
earnings, and the whole of his spare time during a long 
life, he devoted to the service of others. He was the 
general counsellor, the general peace-maker, the general 
comforter. During divine service he used to go about 
the streets, and accost the loiterers whom he met, with 
an inquiry, why they were not at church. In answer to 
the usual excuses, he would take them by the arm and 
lead them to the nearest church, and there having secured 
them a comfortable seat, leave them to look for others. 
He would speak roundly and plainly to those whose con- 
sciences he desired to awaken, yet never met an insult- 
ing word in reply ; and it is said that many an idler, who 
was lounging in the sun with his dog and pipe, would 
slink out of the way, if he saw the redoubtable old man 
approach, as swiftly as if he had seen the policeman with 
a warrant. There may have been some eccentricity in 
portions of his conduct; but the excellence of his judg- 
ment, not less than the sincerity of his zeal, is proved by 
the love and respect of the public, in whose daily sight 
his long life had been spent, and who followed him as a 
father to the grave. We have pleasure in recording the 
name of John Etheridge.—-Quarterly Review. 

A Cannon or 1545.—It is composed of a tube of iron, 
whose joint or overlap is at its length; upon this is a 
succession of iron hoops, composed of iron three inches 
square, being in fact immense rings; these appear to 
have been driven on while red hot, and thus, by their 
contraction, forming a much stronger gun, when combined 
with the interior tube, than the generality of accounts 
given of ancient guns would lead us to expect. It will 
be perceived that to describe it as ‘‘ composed of iron 
bars hooped together” is not correct. We may also men- 
tion, that if parties describing guns of this primitive 
manufacture will observe accurately, they will find that 
this is the general method by which they have been 
fabricated. They all appear to have been loaded by re- 
moving a breech part, or chamber, inserting the charge, 
replacing the chamber, and securing it by wedging it 
behind ; as will be seen on a close inspection. No means 
of raising or depressing the muzzle appear available ; the 
barrel or gun being sunk in a large block of timber, and 
secured by bolts, as a musket barrel is secured in its 
stock, while a large piece of iron, or wood, was inserted 
perpendicularly into the deck to prevent the recoil. The 
advantage of “ chambers” was perfectly understood even 
at this early period ; they were apparently slightly conical, 
with a spherical bottom. It is no mean evidence of 
ancient skill, and knowledge of gunnery and mechanics 
combined, to state, that only a few years ago a gun-maker 
of some celebrity constructed a number of rifles and 
pistols to load at the breech, on the very same principle 
adopted in this gun 312 years ago.—“ Gunnery in 1858,” 
by W. Greener, C.E. 

A Doc’s Mrmory.—The memory of dogs is quite ex- 
traordinary, and only equalled by that of the elephant. 
Mr. Swainson, in his work on the instincts of animals, 
gives the following proof of this. He says that “a 
spaniel belonging to the Rev. H. N., being always told 
that he must not follow his master to church on Sun- 
days, used, on those days, to set off long before the 
service, and lie concealed under the hedge, so near the 





church, that at length the point was yielded to him.” 
My little parlour dog never offers to go with me on q 
Sunday ; although on other days he is perfectly wild to 
accompany me in my walks. In my ‘younger days I had 
a favourite dog which always accompanied me to church. 
My mother, seeing that he attracted too much of my 
attention, ordered the servant to shut him up every 
Sunday morning. This was done once, but never after- 
wards ; for he concealed himself early every Sunday 
morning, and I was sure to find him either under my 
seat at church, or else at the church door.—* Anecdotes 
of Dogs,” by Edward Jesse. 

ApmiraL Hosson.—Bonchurch gave birth to a gal- 
lant seaman, Admiral Hobson, who broke the boom 
at Vigo, in 1702. Hewas in carly life a tailor’s apprentice 
at a place called Niton. A strange story is told of the 
commencement of his naval career. A squadron of men- 
of-war were sailing off the Isle of Wight. Hobson and 
his comrades hastened down to the beach to gaze the 
better on so grand a spectacle. It so aroused his latent 
passion for adventure, that he sprang at once into a boat, 
rowed off to the squadron, gained the admiral’s vessel, 
and was welcomed as a volunteer. Later in life, when 
full of years and honours, he visited the picturesque vil- 
lage, and dined off bacon and eggs in the cottage where 
he had toiled as an apprentice. j 

ORIGIN OF THE TirLES oF PrEERS.—Duke is derived 
from the Latin word dua, a leader. Marquis: this title 
was conferred upon those who held the command of the 
marches, as the boundaries between England and Wales, 
and England and Scotland were called, when those coun- 
tries were hostile to this nation. Lar] is a title derived 
from the Saxon word eorl, noble. The earl formerly had 
the government of a shire. After the Conquest, earls 
were called counts, and from them their shires have taken 
the name of counties. Viscount or Vice-comes, was the 
deputy of the carl. Baron: the title of Baron is the oldest 
in point of antiquity, although the lowest in point of rank 
of any order of nobility.—‘* How we ae Governed.” 

MEDITATIONS IN THE Morninc.— Think not any busi- 
ness or haste, though never so great, a sufficient excuse 
to omit prayer in the morning ; but meditate— 

1. That the greater thy business is, by so much the 
more need thou hast to pray for God’s good speed and 
blessing upon it, seeing it is certain that nothing can 
prosper without his blessing. 

2. That many a man, when he thought himself surest, 
has been soonest crossed ; so mayest thou. 

3. That many a man has gone out of his door, and never 
come in again ; many a man who rose well and lively in 
the morning, has been seen a dead man ere night. So 
may it befall thee. Andif thou be so careful, before thou 
goest abroad, to eat and drink, to fence thy body from ill 
airs, how much more careful shouldst thou be to pray to 
preserve thy soul from evil temptations. 

4, That the time spent in prayer never hinders, but 
furthers and prospers, a man’s journey and business. 

5. That in going abroad into the world, thou goest into 
a forest full of unknown dangers, where thou shalt meet 
many briers to tear thy good name, many snares to trap 
thy life, and many hunters to devour thy soul: it is 4 
field of pleasant grass, but full of poisonous serpents: 
adventure not, therefore, to go naked amongst these briers, 
till thou hast prayed Christ to clothe thee with his ‘ight 
eousness ; nor to pass through these snares and ambush- 
ments, till thou hast prayed for God’s providence to be 
thy guide; nor to walk barefoot through this snaky field, 
till thou hast thy feet shod with the preparation of tke 
gospel of peace ; that so, if thou comest not home holier, 
thou mayest be sure not to return worse than when thou 
wentest out of thy door. 

Therefore, though thy hasfe be never so much, or thy 
business never so great} yet go not about it, nor out o 
thy doors, till thon hast prayed.—The Practice of Piety, 
by Bishop Bayley, 1620. 
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